ANTHONY   EDEN

France. It was left to Lloyd George to provide the praise.
Speaking to his Young Liberals at Carnarvon, he described
Eden as a * first-class chauffeur '. * He is intelligent, he knows
his job, he is skilful, he knows where he would like to go. But
no chauffeur, however good he is, can drive if there is an
assembly of nervous wrecks behind him, always pulling at
his elbow/ Lloyd George had been ' watching the thing, and
I can see he is not having his own way in the matter.' Lloyd
George gave Eden some paternal advice. It was that he
should * take the course his conscience dictates, boldly, fear-
lessly, dauntlessly, whatever his colleagues may say, and he
will be amazed at the response he will get from every quarter
of the land. . . . When will Mr. Eden get tired of being
bullied by these men and stand up for what he really
believes ? If he does, he will be the biggest man in Great
Britain.'l

The sentiments of the Llandudno speech were admirable,
but the two questions Lloyd George asked were: ' First,
what does he mean; and, second, what does he mean
to do? ' It would, perhaps, have been wiser to ask
Chamberlain these questions. As long as Eden could
spellbind the Opposition he served a purpose. And it
was Chamberlain who supplied the answers. He sent
Eden to Brussels, and in his absence decided to send Halifax
to Berlin. The Brussels Conference was the most deplorable
fiasco in arbitration that the afflicted post-war world has
solemnized. After three weeks of humiliating effort it told
the world that a suspension of hostilities in the Far East
would be in the best interests not only of China and Japan
but of all nations. e With each day's continuance of the con-
flict the ultimate solution becomes more difficult/ Welling-
ton Koo's tears were cancelled out by his irony. Nothing

1 Eden, was lucky to receive such unstinted support from Lloyd George, as at
about this time he had been responsible for one of his most effective thrusts at
bis usually redoubtable debating foe by likening him to a certain type of trench-
mortar which, when it exploded, caused devastation all round itself but made
such havoc that no one could ever follow it up or gain any ground by means of it I
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